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President's Message 


Reading Horizons is designed to share information concerning 
current practices and promising trends in reading instruction, to stim- 
ulate interest in new reading methods and materials, and to encourage 
experimentation and action research in the teaching of reading. 


This quarterly, under the leadership of the editor, Homer L. J. 
Carter, is jointly produced by the Western Michigan Chapter of the 
International Reading Association and the Psycho-Educational Clinic 
of Western Michigan University. 


It is hoped that members of the association will not only enjoy 
reading and using Reading Horizons but will also contribute their 
ideas and experiences to its future publications. 


Helen F. Wise 
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Editor's Comments 


The fall issue of Reading Horizons contains articles by three out- 
standing individuals on the campus of Western Michigan University. 
Dr. Kristen D. Juul is the new Director of Special Education and is 
a former student of the university. 


Miss Emeline McCowen is third grade teacher in the Campus 
School and is well known for her teaching ability, especially in the 
area of critical reading. 


Mrs. Blanche Bush, a member of the staff of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic, is making a significant contribution in her classes in 
Adult Reading and in the course Introduction to Learning and 
Adjustment. 


Homer L. J. Carter 
Editor 
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Why Can't Johnny Read Better? 
by 
Kristen D. Juul 
Western Michigan University 


During recent years there has been considerable concern among 
the public with regard to the reading ability of school children. A 
great deal of unreasonable and some justified criticism has been leveled 
against the public schools for their purported inability to teach children 
to read well. Simple causes and simple solutions have been offered. 
Actually the problem is an exceedingly complex one, and the more we 
learn about factors related to reading retardation, the more we are 
becoming conscious of how little we know. 

Before discussing reading retardation, it may be helpful to define 
and describe what reading retardation means. A child is generally 
regarded as retarded in reading when his level of reading is two or 
more years below what can be expected on the basis of his age and 
intelligence or mental age. Thus a ten year old boy with average intelli- 
gence who reads on the eight-year level is considered retarded. How- 
ever, if his intelligence was that of an eight year old, he would actually 
be at a level that is normal for his ability. On the other hand, a ten 
year old boy with the intelligence of a twelve year old would be in 
the group of retarded readers if he reads like an average ten year old. 
In other words, before one describes a child as being a retarded reader 
one must know what his general mental ability is. 


CAUSES OF READING RETARDATION 


The causes of reading retardation can be divided into several 
groups. 


Physical Defects 


Some children have difficulties in reading because of poor hearing: 
or vision. There are many instances in which remarkable improvement 
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in reading occurred after such defects had been corrected. Some 
studies indicate that there are many children in school who fail to 
learn because of undetected sensory disorders. Thyroid imbalance 
has been found to be the cause in some instances, and startling pro- 
gress was observed in reading after the children were given thyroid 
extracts. Some studies have found a much higher frequency of mal- 
nutrition, infections, heart disorders and general lack of good health 
among the poor than among good readers. Thus it appears that good 
medical care is one of the prerequisites for progress in reading. 

A relatively recent area of research is connected with the learning 
problems of brain-injured children. Damage to some area of the brain 
may affect some learning capacities. A typical disability of many brain- 
injured children is their difficulty in perceiving forms, such as letters 
and words, and in giving meaning to them. Some have impaired 
capacity to abstract and generalize, which is one of the corner-stones 
of reading. 

The problems of the brain-injured are similar to those of another 
group of children who have been described as having primary reading 
disabilities. These children are either complete non-readers or learn 
with great difficulty to read on -the first or second grade level. Con- 
siderable research on this problem has been conducted in Michigan, 
particularly by Dr. Rabinovitch at the Hawthorn Center, a children’s 
psychiatric hospital. This writer has worked with some such children 
who in spite of good intelligence, high motivation, excellent teachers 
and special tutors have failed to learn to read properly. It is the 
responsibility of the school to help these children to learn their sub- 
jects through other media than the written word. 

In some instances overindulgent or over-demanding mothers are 
at the root of a child’s learning problems. 

Some of the children who react to their adverse home environment 
with basically hyper-aggressive behavior find it difficult to concentrate 
on learning to read. A very high percentage of young people who come 
before the juvenile courts have severe reading problems. 


Adverse Cultural Conditions 


The relationship between socio-economic circumstances and reading 
ability is high. Children from educated, well-to-do homes where there 
is interest in books, reading, and cultural discussions, do vastly better 
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than children from homes and neighborhoods where there is little 
cultural stimulation and interest. As a matter of fact, a child’s reading 
ability is quite highly related to the number of books found in his home. 


One of the greatest challenges of the public schools is to counteract 
the adverse impact of cultural deprivation among our pupils. This takes 
planning, effort and dedication, and much more can be done in any 
school system. 


Emotional Problems 


A considerable number of studies have shown the close relationship 
between emotional disturbances and reading retardation. It is common 
knowledge that among children who are severely emotionally disturbed 
and treated in psychiatric clinics or hospitals reading retardation is far 
more common than among the normal population. Sometimes the 
inability to read is related to a general impotence in all areas of 
learning. Severe neglect, mishandling, or rejection may leave the child 
with no motivation to perform in school. These children can be divided 
into two typical groups: the fearful, anxious and withdrawn and the | 
aggressive, hostile and negative ones. As an example of the first type, 
this writer once worked with an eleven year old boy of superior intelli- 
gence who only read on the second grade level. He was a fearful, 
frightened boy, who was extremely afraid of his father and of asserting 
himself in any area. This had spread to reading, and he was scared 
of “attacking” words. By his tutor the boy’s self-esteem was built up. 
He lost his fear of words, and in a few weeks he improved several 
grades in reading. 


Another boy, 17 years old, was also referred because of a reading 
problem. All his life he had done very poorly in school, and on routine 
intelligence tests he had scored on the low average to borderline 
level. Finally, a clinical psychologist discovered that he had superior 
mental ability. This boy’s father, a successful and wealthy surgeon, was 
a brutal man who, since the boy was a child, had used the whip and 
his fists on him for the slightest disobedience or inability to do what 
the father told him. The boy’s fear and negativism were so deeply 
imbedded, that he did not respond to his school’s or his tutor’s at- 
tempts to help him. 
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Inadequate Reading Readiness Programs 


Today Johnny starts school when he is five years old, and before 
long he is confronted with the task of learning to read. Abundant 
research shows that children actually are ready to learn to read at 
widely differing ages. This is not only due to differences in intelligence, 
but also other maturational factors, such as perception, muscular co- 
ordination, emotional maturity, and previous learning experiences. 
Unfortunately, many well-meaning but over-eager parents and teachers 
are not aware of these individual differences. It is believed that many 
children, pushed beyond their capacity in the early grades, get dis- 
couraged and develop attitudes that are detrimental to learning. 


SUMMARY 


The causal factors in reading retardation mentioned above are 
only some of the many conditions that prevent children from learning 
up to their ability. Often there is a combination of factors that lead 
to their handicaps. 


Competent teachers do a great deal to help children overcome 
their handicaps. Alert and understanding parents and other citizens can 
do even more. Maximum results will, of course, be achieved when the 
teachers and the community work together with mutual respect and 
appreciation of the magnitude and complexity of the problem and 
the responsibility each has to carry. 
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Provocative Reading Experiences 
by 
Emeline J. McCowen 
Western Michigan University 


We are well aware of the complexities we face today in teaching 
our children to be able readers. It is a much bigger problem than to 
be able to verbalize words phonetically. Experts in the field of research 
in psychology, child development, and reading have contributed a 
great deal of valuable knowledge to aid teachers in the skill of teaching 
children to read. These ideas are being successfully practiced and we 
are producing capable readers. However, there is one phase of reading 
that needs greater stress. To derive the greatest benefit from living in 
our democracy and to cope with our fast changing world, our children 
need to be more than good and able readers. We must help our 
children do critical thinking through provocative reading experiences. 


Learning to Read Critically 


To be able to read critically children must learn to evaluate data 
and distinguish facts from opinions. They must learn to determine the 
relevance and to judge the reasonableness of content. Then generaliza- 
tions can be made from facts. In the early stages of reading, children 
learn to distinguish fanciful stories from true stories. They realize a 
particular story cannot be true, because animals can not really talk 
or because there really are no fairies. This evaluation of reading 
material must be continued. As the children develop in reading and 
their reading includes a larger variety of materials, the distinction be- 
tween the fanciful and the real and between opinion and fact is not 
so obvious. Children have to be taught how to read and interpret the 
material in the light of their purposes. We must help them to define 
their purposes to keep in mind what they read, and to not accept what 
they read as final. We must help them locate additional sources which 
will provide more ideas. Children, of course, are willing to accept 
what they learn from their first source of reading. 

When children’s statements are challenged, we often hear them say, 
“The book said so.” This response gives us a clue to helping them 
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evaluate their information. Now children are showing a readiness 
to recognize the distinction between fact and opinion as they examine 
the printed page. 


Values of Using More Than One Source of Information 


The use of “a book” or “the book” is no longer sufficient. With 
scientific discoveries and changes in the political life of nations occur- 
ring at such a rapid pace, it is necessary to provide several sources of 
material so that children can question, compare, and challenge the 
information. Critical thinking skills will thus be emphasized and taught 
in a meaningful way. 


To do critical thinking, children must have a background of infor- 
mation. They cannot be critical of something about which they know 
nothing. Whether a child is doing critical thinking will depend on his 
background of information and whether he is willing to suspend judg- 
ment regarding that information. Most children do not learn to think 
critically by themselves. They need help in becoming critical thinkers. 
This is the responsibility of the teacher and an important phase of 
reading to be stressed in the development of the reading program. 


Children's Differences in Growth 


Children are as different in growth in reading abilities and interests 
as in physical development. We do not hold them back in physical 
growth. We should not hold them back in reading. Let’s permit our 
children to grow, develop, and expand in reading skills. There comes — 
a time in every child’s reading progress when he is ready to branch 
out, explore, and try his skills in a variety of materials. Each child 
reaches a maturation level when he no longer needs daily help with 
word recognition techniques. He is ready to think and independently 
try his skills. Children today have curious minds. They are observing. 
They want to know about the past, the world about them today, and 
more about what they see and learn on television. It is, therefore, our 
responsibility to not only allow but encourage children to read for 
various purposes. 
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The Value of Independent Reading 


The daily “round robin” reading in groups from books alike is 
very aimless reading. A continuation of this pattern does not give the 
children the opportunity to do the type of reading they need. Children 
will not know what they can do with their reading skills if they are 
not allowed to attempt to read different materials and thus test their 
abilities. When children are reading material of their own choice be- 
cause of an interest, they will demand to know what the author is 
telling them. There is then a purpose for independently using their 
skills in figuring out words and in using their efforts to concentrate 
on the material and comprehend what the printed page is telling them. 


Eight and nine year old children at the third grade level are more 
than ready to explore and broaden their reading interests. Individ- 
ualized reading is a means of encouraging children to read a wide 
variety of materials. To stimulate this enriched reading program, books 
of all types and reading levels are of course necessary in any classroom. 


Children seek knowledge and information. They want to learn 
about things. One of their best sources is through books. In our third 
grade, books of all types—fairy and adventure stories, social studies and 
science books—are displayed on the library tables the first day of school. 
The children are encouraged to browse, examine, and explore this wide 
field of reading. Within a few days, they have made their selection 
and are ready to settle down to read. 


Individualized Reading 


In our individualized reading program each child comes to the 
teacher to read individually. At the beginning of the year there are 
some children who still need further help in reading with the teacher 
from a basic book. Word recognition techniques may be a difficulty. 
Grouping words into thought units, may be a problem. Help in the 
basic reading skills may still be a daily necessity for many children. 
However, this does not mean that they may not also be encouraged to 
explore other materials of their interest and at their reading level. It 
is never too early for a child to vary his reading and try his skills with 
all types of materials. 
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Children's Discoveries Through Reading 


After the children have had an opportunity to recognize their 
interests and read extensively on a subject, they begin to show a desire 
to share their information. This is exciting to watch: their minds 
develop, their vocabularies grow, and they use terms and expressions 
which they have gained from their variety of reading. Critical thinking 
was now beginning to take place. For example, Mary was interested 
in the planet Jupiter. She read from Discovering Our World and was 
thrilled with her information. She wanted to know more about Jupiter 
so she read The Picture Book of Astronomy. She was then ready to 
share her information with the group. She was impressed mostly with 
the fact that Jupiter had eleven moons. The rest of the children were 
interested, too, for they knew the earth had only one. When the discus- 
sion was over, we gave Mary a third book to read which was The First 
Book of Astronomy. This book said that Jupiter had twelve moons. 
Mary came running to the teacher, very frustrated, to impart this 
information. We presented Mary’s latest findings to the group. A 
discussion took place as to which was correct. Finally one child sug- 
gested that The First Book of Astronomy might be a newer book. So 
Mary got the first two books and looked up the copyright dates. Sure 
enough, one was 1947 and one was 1945. The First Book of Astronomy 
was published in 1959. This brought the generalization that when we 
are reading in science the information might differ because scientific 
findings are subject to change. We came to the conclusion that since 
the first two books were written, scientists had probably discovered 
that Jupiter had a twelfth moon. The children concluded that, “One 
book never gives you all the answers or perhaps even the correct one.” 
They became conscious of copyright dates and interested in looking 
at them when they read for information. 


Ann was reading about the planet Saturn. She, too, had some prob- 
lems in thinking. She read Exploring the Planets which said that 
Saturn’s three rings were pieces of moons which had been broken up 
by the pull of Saturn’s gravity. The Golden Book of Astronomy, an- 
other source, said they were tiny moons and little pieces of ice. Here, 
another idea was presented. Ann read a third book, The First Book of 
Astronomy, which said Saturn’s rings were fragments of rock and ice. 
These varied ideas were presented to the group. In their discussion 
the children came to the conclusion that the rings were made of frag- 
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ments of moons, that the rocks were from the moons, and that because 
Saturn was so far away from the sun, it was cold. Therefore, the 
particles were then covered with ice! But information from three 
books was necessary to get the true understanding of Saturn’s rings. 
One book did not give us all the information. 


John had many interests and read in many fields, but his main 
interest was dinosaurs. The sixteen books which he read on prehistoric 
life and prehistoric animals gave him a broad background. He often 
shared his information. We asked him if he found his information 
pretty much the same in his books. He said that this type of information 
did not change much except once in a while there were new discov- 
eries. He went on to explain that the greatest difference he had found 
was in reading about prehistoric plant life. One book said that millions 
of years ago plants were washed up out of the sea and eventually took 
root, got water from the land, and developed into different kinds of 
plants growing in sun and air. Another book said the water dried up 
and left the plants on land to develop into land plants. “But,” as 
John explained further, and in his own words, “the idea is basic.” The 
rest of the children were able to comprehend this concept and soon 
they were using this expression in their discussions, “The idea is basic.” 

David was interested in insects. One day during our sharing period 
the subject of fireflies came up. The children wondered what made 
them light up. I explained what I knew. I said that I thought the 
fireflies had a chemical in their bodies which made them glow and we 
could see this glow when they lifted their wings. David was not quite 
satisfied with my answer so he tried to explain it, but found he was 
not too clear either. None of our many insect books at school answered 
this particular question on fireflies. David said he had a book at home 
which explained it and he would bring it to school. The book was 
“The Boy’s Book of Insects.” The next day he brought it and read it to 
himself and then explained it to us. He said that the firefly’s body con- 
tained luciferin and when mixed with air it produced a heatless light. 
He further explained that this light is still a mystery to scientists who 
have not been able to produce the same effect. Although this informa- 
tion was comprehensible to the children, the words David used in his 
explanation were fascinating to them. For a while some of the children 
were referring to “heatless light” and “luciferin.” But terms used in 
the insect world were very familiar to David and used with ease because 
of the vocabulary and background developed through his reading. 
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These are a few examples of critical thinking which children 
developed through reading. All of the children have experienced 
critical thinking in their individualized reading, but, of course, some 
more extensively than others. 


Gains From the Opportunity to do Resource Reading 


Children have to be taught and given the opportunity to learn to 
read critically. Thus, they develop and use comprehension abilities 
in reading for specific purposes and realize that they need to read many 
books for satisfactory information. We want children to be able to 
read and think and gain ideas not just to say words. When they are 
reading in an area such as social studies or science, the skills we are 
trying to develop in reading can best be accomplished by reading from 
a variety of books. If they are all reading from the same book, there 
is little opportunity to contribute new information or for exchange of 
ideas. There is only the one idea which everyone has read from the 
same book which must be accepted. There is little opportunity for 
interaction among the children or for stimulation of thought. The in- 
formation is merely read and the children questioned until the informa- 
tion from the assignment has been exhausted. This type of reading 
requires little thought. The element of comparison of ideas is lacking. 
Third grade children are ready to be guided in their thinking and 
interpretive reading by using a variety of books. 

There are many areas in the curriculum where purposes in reading 
may be established by the children with the guidance of the teacher. 
Too many times children are reading in a subject area with the assign- 
ment as the goal. When purposes are established, children are then 
stimulated to do provocative thinking. 


The Development of Units Provide Reading Opportunities 


The development of a typical third grade unit on pioneer life is an 
example of children reading with thought and purpose. The children 
have an understanding of the present through their units on home, 
school, and community life in the kindergarten, first, and second grades. 
In third grade the children are ready to be taken out of the present 
and realize there has been a past. A unit early in the year designed 
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to give them a more mature concept of their present community should 
precede the unit on pioneer life and help them to gain a more compre- 
hensive understanding of the past. A background of information deal- 
ing with pioneer life and an introduction of the vocabulary which 
the children will encounter in their individual reading must first be 
established. This may be accomplished by reading several books on 
pioneer stories to the children, such as Laura Ingalls Wilder’s books, 
The Little House in the Big Woods, On the Banks of Plum Creek, and 
The House on the Prairie. We find many times after one or two of 
these books have been read, the children will continue to read others 
themselves. 


When background, vocabulary, and interest have been established, 
the children have sufficient understanding to set up their own purposes 
for reading. Children want to know how the pioneers lived, how they 
dressed, how they got their light, what they ate, what their hardships 
were, what every pioneer family had to take with them in their covered 
wagons, what their laws were, what types of schools they had, how they 
built their homes, the kind of entertainment they had, how they pro- 
tected themselves at night while they were traveling. 


Recognizing and Selecting Pertinent Information 


Then many books and all types and levels of reading are made 
available to the children. They may be sets of readers, social studies 
books, or story books dealing with this subject. Many readers have 
stories entitled, “Long Ago,” “Early Days” which will have ideas per- 
taining to the topic and will aid the children in their search for 
information. The children may decide on the length of time they wish 
to spend on this reading. They will no doubt say they need to spend 
at least a week! When working on this unit with our third grade we 
have allowed all their reading to be centered on this purpose. The 
interest is keen, the challenge to find as much information as possible 
in their designated time is an extremely high motivation. However, 
the children need to be taught how to do this type of reading. 


With our individualized reading program we daily read with each 
child from the book of his choice. The information which would an- 
swer their questions was, of course, in story form. The answers they 
were seeking were not definitely stated. The information had to be in- 
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. terpreted into their answers. This was a problem and was an experience 
in interpretive reading. A child would read a page and say, “There is 
no information there,’ because the story did not list “hardships of 
pioneers,” for instance, in a one, two, three fashion. The information 
was hidden, woven into the story and not obvious to the child. He 
needed guidance in thinking through the material read in a passage 
to recognize that there was pertinent information. 

After a few days of help with interpretive reading it was gratifying 
to see the children gain confidence in reading independently and 
single out information for themselves. In a few days they began to 
burst out in excitement and say, “Oh, I found the answer to how they 
build their cabins.” Another child would say, “What book is that? I 
will give you mine. This one tells a lot about what they took with 
them when they traveled.” And the books were exchanged. We could 
now see the children developing the principle that one book would not 
tell them all they wanted to know. They were realizing that they had 
to use many books to satisfy their many purposes. 


Interpretive Writing in Relation to Reading 


Interpretive writing was then busily begun. Each child had copied 
the questions which the group had raised. Space was left after each 
question to write in their information as it was discovered. The pages 
were stapled into book form. Their writings were frequently checked. 
Some wrote detailed, creative, interpretive accounts of the information 
found. Others needed help in clearly defining and interpreting their 
ideas. 

The development of comprehension abilities was extremely impor- 
tant during this interpretive, independent, purposeful reading. The 
children in this natural, worthwhile type of reading situation learned to 
use skimming as a means of locating information they wished to read. 
They learned to evaluate information that was relevant to their pur-. 
poses and that which was irrelevant. They learned to judge worth- 
while material. They used critical thinking. They discovered that one 
book would say one thing and another book would give a different 
idea. 

All of this development and growth in reading was evident during 
the discussion periods when the children were ready to share their 
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information. Several children had exhausted all of the material and 
had complete answers to all of their questions. Others read what they 
were able to. All of the children were praised for their efforts and 
everyone had a happy, satisfied feeling. Many children had added 
additional information to their papers which they thought was impor- 
tant but had not been suggested by the group. 

Two or three questions were chosen for discussion each day. The 
children who were somewhat limited in their reading abilities and were 
not able to read extensively were usually called on first to make their 
contributions. All information was accepted as valuable. Everyone had 
an opportunity to share in the discussions and feel the importance 
of his contribution to the group. The more capable readers completed 
the discussions from their extensive reading from more difficult books. 

The most gratifying results were to hear the children say in their 
reporting, “My book said so-and-so, or “One book said thus-and-so, 
but another book said such-and-such.” The children were now critical 
readers. They were not satisfied with what one book said. They wanted 
to consult several. 

This can only be accomplished by giving children free rein in 
reading when they are ready and by providing a large range of reading 
material. No grade needs thirty of any one kind of book. We want 
children to read for ideas, to read critically, and to explore materials. 

There was a very important generalization which was an outgrowth 
of our study of pioneers. At the end of the study the children were 
asked, “‘Are there pioneers today?” After a few minutes of thought the 
children said, “Yes.” One child said, “The astronauts are pioneers.” 
They were then asked, “What do we mean by pioneers? What kind 
of people are they?” Several answers were, “They are adventuresome 
people.” “They are strong and not afraid.” “They are the first people 
to do things.” 

Purposeful, interpretive critical reading, as has been explained in 
the unit on Pioneer Life, can be carried out in many areas of the 
curriculum. Science, social studies, and health provide opportunities to 
promote reading where independence and thinking can grow and 
develop. Let’s let our children grow in reading. To do this, we must 
provide a variety of material and help them learn the art of reading 
from all types of books. 
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Ten Second Reviews 
by 
Blanche O. Bush 
Western Michigan University 


Research has shown that a high percentage of disabled readers 
are average or above in intelligence and that the below average 
children come nearer to reaching their potential. These reviews, some 
of which are research oriented, present methods and information that 
could be helpful to the classroom teacher in aiding children to work 
up to their capacity. 


Aaron, I. E., “Characteristics of Disabled Readers in the Elementary 
School,” Journal of Developmental Reading (Winter, 1961), 
4: 103-109. 


Studies in reading clinics and in classrooms, according to the 
author, show that 10% to 25% of all children have reading disabilities 
and that more boys than girls have reading problems. The writer 
believes that educational factors, such as poor teaching, overcrowded 
curriculum, lack of time devoted to reading instruction and inadequate 
materials, play one of the largest roles in reading disability. 


Bamman, Henry A., Ursula Hogan, and Charles E. Greene, Reading 
Instruction in the Secondary School. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1961. 


The authors approached the problems of teaching reading in high 
school and remedial methods in a practical manner. Administration, 
organization, evaluation, methods and materials are considered with 
suggestions for improvement of reading skills in each of the content 
areas. Professional materials and books for retarded readers are listed 
in the appendix. 


Blair, Glenn Myers, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1956. 


Concrete and practical suggestions for carrying out a developmental 
and corrective program either on the elementary or secondary level 
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are presented. The book can be used as a guide to in-service teachers 
who wish further assistance in the basic techniques of diagnosis. The 
author gives ways and means of remedying the disabilities of students 
in the use of the fundamental tools and processes of learning. 


Carter, Homer, L. J., “The Problems of Students Retarded in Reading. 
A Case Study of Jim,” Sequential Development of Reading Abili- 
ties, Helen M. Robinson (ed.). The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago (December, 1960), pp. 202-205. 


The case study of a twelve year old boy who is unable to make 
effective use of his textbooks illustrates a scientific approach to a 
clinical problem. The two-fold purpose of the writer is to illustrate 
relevant and irrelevant factors involved in the solution of the problem 
and to demonstrate the four stages of problem solving. 


Causey, Oscar S., The Reading Teachers Reader. The Ronald Press 
Co., New York, 1958. 


This book deals with all major aspects of reading at every level. 
It is a group of writings by widely recognized authorities in the field 
of reading which have appeared in various professional publications. 
Some selections are controversial and are included to stimulate think- 
ing and encourage critical reading. 


Delacato, Carl H., The Treatment and Prevention of Reading Prob- 
lems. The Neuro-Psychological Approach. Charles C. Thomas 
Publishers, Springfield, Illinois, 1959. 


The author’s conviction is that the neurological development and 
organization of the human organism is the key to reading development 
and reading difficulties, and ‘hat no remedial measures will be univer- 
sally effective unless these factors are considered. He maintains that 
all reading problems can be prevented and that many more cases could 
be successfully treated. He places the primary responsibility for pre- 
vention on the parents and the secondary responsibility on the teachers. 


Harris, Albert J., How to Increase Reading Ability. Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inc., New York, 1961. 


The author’s fourth edition contains many new developments in 
the field of reading which have occurred during the past five years. 
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Topics that have been rewritten include factors influencing readiness, 
teaching of beginning reading, individualized and group reading, 
causation of reading disabilities, teaching for independence in word 
recognition and improvement of rate of reading. The appendix includes 
up-to-date lists of tests, and a graded list of books for reluctant readers. 


Kottmeyer, William, Teacher’s Guide for Remedial Reading. Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, 1959. 


Suggestions for remedial reading programs were summarized. No 
systematic presentation of formal research studies were included, how- 
ever, the convictions and conclusions of competent staff members of 
the St. Louis Public School Reading Clinic were presented. 


McDonald, Arthur S., “What Current Research Says About Poor 
Readers in High School and College,” Journal of Developmental 
Reading (Spring, 1961), 4: 184-194. 


Results of studies concerned with reading disability on the high 
school and college level are often contradictory. The author maintains 
that frequently an inadequate definition of achieving and disabled 
readers cause differences among investigators in standards and in 
classifying reading ability. Also, in many cases no control group of able 
readers was used. His conclusion was that research findings indicate 
that reading disability is the result of multicausal factors and the psy- 
chological factors underlie reading disability of high school and college 
students. 


Robinson, Helen M., “Corrective and Remedial Instruction,” Sixtieth 
Year Book of National Society for Study of Education, Part I., 
Development In and Through Reading. Nelson B. Henry (ed.), 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1961. 


The author asserts that as a student falls behind in his reading he 
becomes frustrated in academic areas which require reading. If he 
does not rely on reading for information or pleasure, he may soon 
regress rather than progress because of lack of practice. Classroom 
teachers should become adept in discovering those who need further 
diagnosis and remedial instruction before retardation resuits in loss of 
interest in reading and concomitant personal problems. 
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Robinson, Helen M., “The Role of Auxiliary Services in the Reading 
Program,” The Reading Teacher (March, 1961), 14:226-232. 


Auxiliary services which can be helpful in the reading program 
have been classified by the author as physical, with the school nurse 
assuming the responsibility for all aspects of health; psychological, 
with the school psychologist assuming as his main responsibility the 
establishment of the student’s capacity to learn; and social with the 
visiting teacher or school social service worker being concerned with 
the families of the children. The reading specialists, however, should 
be the key persons to coordinate the various services with the reading 
program. 


Roth, Robert M., “Voluntary Remedial Reading,” Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading (Winter, 1961), 4:87-94. 


The data in the study clearly indicate that the self concept is 
related to achievement. Those who do achieve choose to do so while 
those who do not achieve choose not to do so. 


Smith, Donald E. P. and Patricia M. Carrigan, The Nature of Reading 
Disability. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. 


Specialists in reading are aware that faulty teaching methods are 
not the major cause of reading failure. Many remedial cases remain 
illiterate despite remedial instruction. This book is a report of a 
search for the causes of severe reading problems. It is described by 
the authors as a case study of the scientific method. They maintain 
that effective treatment for some kinds of severe reading disability 
may soon be available. 


Spache, George D., Good Reading for Poor Readers. Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, 1958. 


The author offers helpful suggestions in selecting and using 
effectively the best available books for pupils experiencing difficulties 
in reading. It is more than an annotated list. 
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PROGRAM 


Theme: BETTER READERS—OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 
Teaching Machines 


Dr. Neil Lamper, Western Michigan University 
6:30 P.M. Ballroom, WMU, University Student Center 
Smorgasbord—$2.75 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24 
Panel Discussion 
Parents Ask About Reading 
Mrs. Richard Heinzelman 
Mrs. Raymond Boughton 
Mrs. R. Bowen Howard 
Mrs. Jeannette Garrison 
Miss Ethel Balls 


Mrs. Christine Wilson 
Moderator—Homer L. J. Carter 


7:00 P.M. Ramona Lane School, Portage 
Dessert—$ .50 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5 
Demonstration 


Effective Oral Reading Practices 


Miss Eleanor Baum, Director, Junior Civic Theatre, Kalamazoo 
7:00 P.M. Room 105, WMU, University Student Center 
Dessert—$ .75 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 23 


Symposium 


Organizing for Instruction 


Dr. Robert Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Three Rivers, Michigan 
Mrs. Dora Partington, Supervisor, Muskegon Heights, Michigan 
Mrs. Virginia Phillips, Consultant, Kellogg Consolidated School 
Mr. Eldridge Dryer, Principal, LaMora School, Battle Creek 


6:30 P.M. Room 105, WMU, University Student Center 
Served Dinner—$2.50 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27 
Demonstration—Discussion 


Stimulating Library Reading 


Dr. Jean Lowrie, Western Michigan University 
7:00 P.M. Oakwood Junior High School, Kalamazoo 
Dessert—$ .50 


TUESDAY, MAY 8 
Reading Achievement—A Comparative Study 


Dr. Geraldine Scholl, Education Department, University of Michigan 
6:30 P.M. Room 105, WMU, University Student Center 


Smorgasbord—$2.75 
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Membership 


The Western Michigan University Chapter of the International 
Reading Association is the first chartered group in Michigan to study 
problems in the field of reading. You are cordially invited to attend the 
meetings outlined in the program for the coming year and are urged to 
become an active member. We encourage you to invite your colleagues 
to join with us also. 
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